. On these terms, Judge, then, of our disappoint- 
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the interior of the country, engaged in a war with 
a rival tribe, and possessed neither of leisure nor 
inclination to escort us to Petra. Our position was 
now rather a vexatious one. The Arabs who had 
accompanied us hitherto refused to go further with 
us, as their tribe had an old feud with the Fella- 
heen of Wady Mousa, and it was as much as 
their lives were worth to venture into the territory 
of their implacable foes. Alone, it was of course 
impossible to proceed; and we had no course open 
to us but either to take another and very circuit- 
ous route to Palestine, entirely omitting Petra, or 
else to venture into that ancient capital of Idumea 
under the protection of another tribe of Arabs, the 
Tiyahas, whose sheikh, though on good terms with 
the Fellaheen, yet had no such control over them 
as had Sheikh Hussein. After some deliberation, 
we decided on the latter of these courses, and to 
the same conclusion came also three other parties, 
whom we met at Akabah, and whose plans, like 
our own, had been deranged by the failure of our 
expected escort. Accordingly our united caravan, 
now consisting of twenty-one Europeans—three of 
them ladies—set off, by the great Haj road, in the 
direction of Nahkl, a solitary fort in the desert of 
El Tib, and the head-quarters of the tribe from 
which we hoped to obtain a guard to Petra. 

We reached this place on the fourth day after 
leaving Akabah, and had to wait three days more 
whilst a sufficient number of camels was being col- 
lected for our further progress. Our new pro- 
tectors from the first gave us to understand that 
they would have nothing to do with any difficulty 
which might arise between ourselves and the Fel- 
laheen at Petra. They were willing to take us 
there, but refused to give any guarantee against 
extortion or violence. And seeing we could obtain 
their escort on no better terms, we were obliged to 
content ourselves with such as they offered. We 
were, however, encouraged by the thought that it 
was by no means impossible to get into Petra and 
out again without the Arabs knowing anything of 
our visit, till it was too late for the purposes of 
robbery. The Fellaheen do not live in Petra 
itself, but in a village two miles distant; and we 
flattered ourselves that by a little extra caution 
and expedition, we might altogether escape a ren- 
contre with these rapacious sons of the desert. 
How mistaken we were in our calculations will 
presently appear. 

It took us five days to go from Nahkl to Mount 
Hor, the most conspicuous landmark in the west- 
ern border of Edow. From this point, a narrow 
and very difficult pass, of three hours in length, 
introduced us to the heart of the ancient Seir, a 
wild district of rock and glen, precipice and ravine, 
with here and there a little oasis of verdure, but, 
as a general rule, of a barren and savage aspect. 
It was late in the evening of Thursday, the 2d of| We, whohad brought all our tents and equipage, 
April, when we stood on a height overlooking the}encamped in the usual way, and our camels were 
ruins of Petra, which filled a spacious vailey of|soon widely dispersed in search of pastarage. The 
about a mile in length, with numerous offshoots, |first night passed without any alarm. Not a hostile 
running back in all directions among the moun-| Bedouin was to be seen, and we began to augur 
tains. Before we reached this spot, several of our|favourably for the success of our expedition, and 
party had taken the opportunity to ascend Mount/to joke our friends on their unnecessary caution 
Hor, the view from which was sublime in the ex-|and watchfulness. The night, indeed, proved so 


treme. The whole country appeared like a heay- 
ing sea, whose waves had suddenly been converted 
into stone. 

The ground chosen for our encampment was a 
grassy plateau, about one hundred yards square, 
commanded on three sides by precipitous rocks, 
honeycombed with tombs and caverns, and on the 
fourth shelving steeply down into a wide valley, 
that was probably the principal street of the city 
in ancient times. The only means of exit was by 
the pass through which we had entered, which at 
this extremity was not more than six or eight feet 
wide, and was shut in on either side by tall and 
rugged cliffs. The process of pitching our tents 
was rendered somewhat longer than usual by the 
necessity we were under of searching for snakes, 
scorpions, and centipedes, some dozens of which 
were killed by the Arabs in a very short space of 
time. In other respects our situation was pleasant 
enough. It was dry and sheltered; the view over 
the ruins was exceedingly fine, and the ground 
was covered with shrubs, grass, and wild flowers, 
the first we had seen for many weary weeks of 
desert travel. But as a strategical position it was 
utterly worthless. We were completely at the 
mercy of any one who held the heights around us, 
and vould be picked off with perfect ease by 
marksmen concealed in the caves and behind the 
detached crags, without our catching even a glimpse 
of our assailants. And to attempt the passage of 
the defile by whieh we had entered, when the rocks 
on either side were held by enemies, would be but 
to provoke a repetition of the Khyber tragedy, on 
a small scale. This, however, was the only good 
camping-ground in the place. 

We were rather surprised, on arriving at the 
spot above described, to find it occupied by a party 
of about twelve English and Americans, whom we 
had previously met at Cairo. They had arrived 
at Akabah a few days after we had quitted it, and 
had succeeded in finding an Alouin, of some weight 
with his tribe—Abouraschid, a relative of Sheikh 
Hussein’s—who had undertaken to conduct them 
to Petra on terms similar to those on which we 
had agreed with the Tiyahas. Our friends bad 
shown more foresight than we had: they had left 
their tents and baggage on the other side of Mount 
Hor, and had made, as it were, a flying incursion 
into the dangerous territory, bringing with them 
but the barest necessaries of food and bedding, and 
one small tent for a lady who was in their party. 
The rest were contented to sleep in the tombs and 
caves dug in the rock. They had posted scouts in 
all directions, had their dromedaries secured in a 
ravine close by, and were ready to clear off at the 
first intimation of approaching danger. The wis- 
dom of these precautions will be apparent in the 
sequel. 
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From The Leisure Hour. 


An Adventure at Petra. 


In the early part of the spring of last year I had 
joined a party who proposed journeying from Cairo 
to Jerusalem by what is usually called the “long 
desert route,” passing by Mount Sinai, Akabah, 
and the famous rock-hewn city of Petra. Our 
party consisted of nine Englishmen, one of whom 
was accompanied by his wife, and our dragomap. 
Mohammed Gezoni had formerly travelled over 
the same ground with A. P. Stanley, whose recent 
work on Sinai and Palestine has attracted so much 
attention. After spending several days amid the 
sublime scenery that encircles Horeb, the “ mount 
of God,” we travelled on to Akabah, at the head 
of the easternmost of the two arms of the Red Sea; 
and here we met with the first contretemps of our 
journey. 

It is well known that Petra is in possession of a 
tribe of Bedouins, who are perhaps the most 
thievish and ruffianly of the Ishmaelite race. In- 
deed, the Fellaheen of Wady Mousa, as they are 
called, rely almost entirely for subsistence upon 
the sums which they are able to extort from pass- 
ing travellers; and their outrageous demands and 
conduct towards the few who have penctrated into 
their fastnesses, have caused the majority of tour- 
ists to avoid Petra, as they would have avoided 
the highland glen of Rob Roy, in the palmy days 
of that redoubtable freebooter. It was almost at 
the risk of their lives that Irby and Mangles visit- 
ed this spot in 1818; Dr. Robinson was obliged 
to make a hasty retreat before he had explored 
half its wonders; and Burckhardt could only suc- 
ceed in seeing it at all by assuming the disguise of 
& Mahommedan pilgrim. Latterly, however, the 
danger attending a visit to Petra seemed to have 

n much diminished. Sheikh Hussein, the pow- 
erful head of the Alouin tribe of Arabs, had made 
his power felt even by the lawless Fellaheen of 
Wady Mousa; and for some years past had been 
in the habit of escorting travellers through their 
territory, at a fixed rate of £1 for each traveller; 
in return for which payment he guaranteed full 
protection both to life and property. We bad left 
Cairo in the full expectation of securing this sheikh 


ment on learning, when we arrived at Akabah, 
that Hussein was at a distance of eight days in 
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cold that they half regretted having left their tents |tion, ill health, loss of kindred and property, in-|steadfast mind. Nothing so hard as this to that 


behind, and were glad to aceept such accommo-|sanity rarely results unless the exciting causes are 
dation as we could offer them in our temporary|such as to produce a loss of sleep. A mother 
habitations, loses her only child—the merchant his fortune— 
At an early hour in the morning we were astir,/the politician, the scholar, the enthusiast, may 
and exploring the wonders of this ancient city.|have their minds powerfully excited and disturbed ; 
Roberts’s beautiful lithographic views give a very |yet if they sleep well they will not become insane. 
good idea of the general appearance of the ruins,|No advice is so good, therefore, to those who have 
which consist of houses, temples, and tombs hewn |recovered from an attack, or to those who are in 
out of the sandstone rock, which is here remarka- {delicate health, as that of securing by all means 
ble for the variety and richness of its tints, dis-|sound, regular, and refreshing sleep. It is true 
posed in waving streaks and fantastic marble pat-|that some few persons are able to perform much 
terns, as peculiar and unique as they are magni-|mental labour, and to study late at night, and yet 
ficent. In a few square feet of rock you see light/sleep well. Some require but little sleep. But 
pivk, deep crimson, all the intermediate shades of |such individuals are very rare. General Pichegru 
red, orange, saffron, purple, green, gray, and nu-|informed Sir Gilbert Blane that during a whole 
merous other colours, disposed with more beauty | year’s campaign he did not sleep more than one 
of effect than was ever displayed by modern house |jhour in twenty-four. Sleep seemed to be at the 
decorator, and astonishing the beholder by the re-|command of Napoleon, as he could sleep and 
gularity and harmony with which they are blended.|awake apparently at will. 
It is worth visiting Petra to adinire this wonderful! M. Guizot, Minister of France under Louis 
phenomenon of nature alone. Phillipe, is a good sleeper. A late writer observes, 
The facades of nearly all the excavations are|that his faculty for going to sleep after extreme 
evricbed with fine sculpture and architectural or-|excitement and mental excrtion is prodigious ; and 
nawents. These are chiefly pilasters and cornices, |it is fortunate for him that he is so constituted, 
earved doorways and windows, and balustraded jotherwise his health would materially suffer. A 
terraces approached by staircases cut out of the/ Minister in France ought not to be a nervous man ; 
solid rock. It is calculated that these rock-dwell-|it is fatal to him if he is. After the most 
ings would afford accommodation for a population | boisterous and tumultuous sittings at the Chambers, 
of thirty thousand. ‘The theatre, which, like the|after being badted by the opposition in the most 
rest of the city, is hewn out of the natural rock, |savage manner——there is no milder expression for 
would seat an audience of five thousand. This their excessive violence—he arrives at home, throws 
ruin has one very peculiar feature. ‘The cliffs that himself upon a couch, and sivks immediately into 
surround it, and also those facing it on the opposite |a profound sleep, from which he is undisturbed till 
side of the valley, are perforated with innumerable | midnight, when proofs of the Moniteur are brought 
caves, the tombs of the former inhabitants of Petra. |to him for inspection. 
It is in fact the centre of an immense cemetery,| Let not the importance of sleep, then, be dis- 
and the thoughtless throng that crowded its benches regarded ; but on the contrary, let its swect and 
must have always had before their eyes the solemn | soothing influence be cultivated. Let it not be re- 
mementoes of their own mortality. How strongly|garded as an evil that comes to interrupt enjoy- 
would a thoughtful mind bave been impressed by |ment, but as a great accomplishment, and a plea- 
this juxtaposition of sepulchral scenes and the cruel |sure of itself—Late Paper. 
and frivolous sports of the ancient amphitheatre ! 
But it is to be feared that the heathen multitudes 
who assembled here were wholly insensible to the 





For “ The Friend.” 


corrupt nature, which is soon weary. This is that 
nature which cannot watch with Christ one hour, 
but let his sufferings be ever so great, this leads 
from watching to sleeping; this has no fellowship 
with the seed of God in its sufferings, and shall 
have none in its dominion. Where this drowsy 
nature stands uncrucified, it keeps you in weak. 
ness, out of the power, and this brings out of the 
savour and feeling of the goodness of God, and so 
makes meetings unprofitable; and as it comes 
through custom to be allowed and subjected to, it 
leads into hypocrisy; that is to say, into a pro- 
fessing to wait upon God, and a presenting the 
body in the meeting, and then letting the heart, 
which God requires, depart from him, even into 
the ease of the flesh, in which, the apostle said, 
they that lived could not please God. 

‘Therefore, dear Friends, in the name of God, I 
exhort you, consider what you do when you as- 
semble together; and let it be in the name of 
Jesus, that is, in his power, not in weakness, nor 
in the flesh, like a fleshly meeting, but in his pow- 
er make war with the flesh, and with the drowsy 
spirit that lodges there, and in the faith overcome 
it, and be not overcome by it, for that is bondage. 
Hold your meetings in the spirit, where every one 
is made alive. Grow in life and in dominion, and 
shine forth to the glory of God, and to the comfort- 
ing and refreshing one of another. 

As any one suffers himself to be overtaken with 
sleep in a meeting, he loses the sense of the power 
of God; he becomes a grief to the diligent, and an 
evil example to the negligent, and brings himself 
under the judgment of God’s power in his own 
conscience, which, when he awakes, rises up against 
him; and also he is under the judgment of the 
power in the whole meeting, which, when he comes 
to a true sense of, will be no light thing. And 
further, if any that are unbelieving, come in among 
you, and see such things among you, that make 
profession of an inward power, and an- inward 
quickening spirit, and a worship, that is inward in 
the Spirit and Truth, herein such cause the name 


I know of no better way to promote harmony |of God to be dishonoured, the way of Truth to be 


serious reflections which might have been suggested ‘and unity amongst us, than to be individually en- held in little esteem, by such who know it not in 
by the strange spectacle around them. igaged to wait in reverence and godly fear, upon|themselves, and a stumbling-block is hereby laid 


Before I go any further in the account of my | 


own visit to Petra, perhaps there are some of m 
readers who may wish to know a little about the 
history of that wonderful city. 

(To be continued.) 


The Importance of Sleep —About one third of 


the life of man is spent in sleep. He who lives to 
reach the age of three-score years and ten, will 
have spent more than twenty-three years of this 
period in uneonscious repose. This simple fact 
alone is sufficient to proclaim the overwhelming 
importance of sound, refreshing sleep to the health, 
happiness, and longevity of man. 

‘Lhe origin of much of the nervousness and im- 
paired health of the individuals who are not de- 
cidedly sick, is owing to a want of sufficient and 


the great Head of the church, in all our religious|in their way, to hinder them from any further 
meetings. And as our spirits are thus exercised, | seeking after the Truth. Oh, Friends, consider 
| will we not then be with one accord in one place, these things, and be diligent in this matter, and let 
as the apostle testified, where the power of the!not that earthly part have liberty, but let it be 
Most High, through a belief in bis dear Son, will |kept in the cross till it dies, or else it will keep you 
overshadow us, and we shall hear every one speak |jinsensible of God or one another. This has hin- 
the same language. May the following exhorta-|dered the growth of many, namely their careless- 
tion strengthen our diligence to be found of one|ness in coming to :neeting, and their slothfulness 
accord, in the place where secret prayer is wont to|when they are there. Therefore, for the time to 
be made to the God of our lives. come, let every one that bears the profession of 
A Susscrizer. | Truth, be diligent in the work of God, and be good 

New Jersey, Eleventh mo. Ist, 1859. examples to each other; observe your — 

5 . |coming to meeting, and set not one hour, and then 

A Letter from Germany to Friends, exhorting | come i another. "Rein not your middle week 
them to Diligence in Meetings. meetings, by reason of your outward occasions, for 

All Friends everywhere, who have tasted of the |that will not bring a blessing upon your affairs, but 
goodness of Ciod, keep in the savour thereof, and | Jet all things give way to the service of God ; then 





quiet sleep. ‘To procure this should be the study |let not your minds be stolen away from that which 
ot every one. It isto be feared that the great|is living; for that which is living comes from above, 
praise of early rising has had this bad effect—to/and makes you lively, but that which is corrupti- 


all things shall work together for good unto you, 
and there shall be no lack of anything that is good 
for you. 


make some believe that s/ecp was of but little con- 
sequence, 

We have heretofore stated that, in our opinion, 
the most frequent and immediate cause of insanity, 


me comes from the earth, and brings death with} So, dear Friends, in the true love of God, have 
lit over your souls; therefore watch in diligence to|I written to you as it Jay upon me from the Lord, 
\retain the savour of the life of Truth, that you may|as a word of exhortation, to stir up the pure mind 
live, from a sense that Christ liveth in you, who|in you all; and the God of power and strength, 


and one of the most important to guard against, is}is the seed, the truth, the noble plant, and grows,|give you of his might, to help you in all your ne- 


the want of sleep. 
recent case of insanity that is not preceded by 


Indeed, so rarely do we see a|and brings forth fruit in you. 


cessities, and in all your combats, and strengthen 
All Friends, who thus retain the savour of life,| your faith, in and by which the victory is obtained, 


want of sleep, that it is regarded as almost a/will feel daily quickenings thereby, and will have|which is the desire of my soul for you all, who am 


sure precursor of mental derangement. 


Notwithstanding strong hereditary predisposi-|good works, especially to waiting upon God with a 


power over the nature that is dead in Adam to all| your friend, in the fellowship of the gospel, 
STEPHEN CRISP. 
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From the Leisure Hour, 
Froit-bearing Grasses, 


It is proverbially no easy matter to know what’s 
what; and many people [ could mention, who 
were arrogant enough to think otherwise, incurred 
the sneers and gibes of posterity, if they were 
lucky enough to escape contemporary censure. Dr. 
Johnson, I think, tells us that a “ bilberry is a 
whortleberry ;” but we, in our times of botanical 
enlightenment, know how erroneous that statement 
is. Barnacle geese, I believe, were decreed a sort 
of fish by a certain Roman Catholic authority ; and 
as for whales and dolphins, whelks, lobsters, crabs, 
and oysters—fish they pass for still in many well- 
regulated understandings ; and fish they will pro- 
bably be regarded for a long time to come by a 
great number of people. 

Far more generally extended, however, is the 
belief that wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice—corn or 
grain, in fact, of whatever variety—have no claim 
tothe denomination “ fruit.” Popularly, we speak 
of corn as “seed,” for no other reason apparently 
than its smallness and hardness. Be pleased then, 
readers, to understand that grains of wheat, bar- 
ley, and others of the same tribe, are no more seeds 
than apples are seeds: they are actual fruits; the 
peculiarity of which is, that the outside portions 
grow so firmly attached to the seed, that the two 
cannot be separated, the adhesion being only de- 
monstrable by the art of the botanist. ‘There are 
other seed-like vegetable things besides corn, to 
which a false popular notion attaches. For ex- 
ample, we speak popularly of carraway and cori- 
ander seed, whereas they are fruits enveloping a 
seed, as the botanist can readily demonstrate. But 
perhaps the strangest divergence between popular 
notions and botanical truth, in respect of seeds, is 
furnished by the so-called strawberry “ seed”— 
those little hard things which thickly stud the out- 
side of a strawberry, and which strawberry-eating 
invalids sometimes avoid by sucking the pulp 
through a piece of gauze. Those little, hard, horny 
things, I say, are not seeds, but fruits / and what 
we eat as the fruit of the strawberry is, botanically 
speaking, no fruit at all. If the reader wants to 
know what it is, let him take a dandelion or mari- 
gold flower, and pull off all the petals or coloured 
floral leaflets which compose the flower, and con- 
template the spongy pad which remains. _It corre- 
sponds with the edible portion of the strawberry : 
the chief distinction between them being that the 
spongy mass of the dandelion is flat and tough, 
whereas the corresponding part of the strawberry 
is round, red, juicy, and fit to eat. 

It would be a fine subject of contemplation—that 
of the grasses. Were we not commited by the 
title prefixed to these remarks, to the special sub- 
ject of grain-bearing grasses, it would have been 
worth while for the reader to have followed me in 
his imagination to the different regions where dif- 
ferent varieties of grasses are produced: to have 
compared the puny, thread-like stuff of our fields’ 
gteen carpets with the sturdy tree-like bamboo; 
both being grasses. We might have paused to con- 
sider in how many ways grass of one or the other 
variety ministers to the necessities of some animals, 
and the luxuries of others. Firstly, the little blades of 









































sess a much wider range than most other vege- 





the few regions where one particular grain-bearing 






place; so that, except the arctic and antartic re- 
gions, or places near them, there are few spots in- 







corn. 
corresponds with about 60° of northern latitude ; 








temperature. 
common food of horses, as indeed it is in Spain ; 
and though both in Morocco and Spain wheat | 
excellent and abundant, yet it is cultivated upon 
table-lands or elevated tracts, cool by comparison 
with the hot low lands; which, however, are pro- 
lific in barley. 

More exclusively a cereal of the north is oats. 
We here regard it as the proper food of horses ; 
but if oats were to be suddenly exterminated from 
the world, comparatively few horses would have a 
right to complain of the loss. The fleet coursers 
of Arabia, as well as most of the hotter parts of 
the world, have never, in all probability, tasted a 
blade of the northern cereal. 

Taken altogether, I am disposed to think we 
may consider wheat as the most important of the 
bread-making grains. By the staff of life which 
it yields, all the most civilized nations of the earth 
are fed; and the bread resulting from it is so 
superior, that people having been once accustomed 
to it cannot relish any other sort equally well. 
Still, amongst the eereal grains, wheat does not 
contribute to feed the greatest number of people. 
In this respect rice takes the lead, as the reader 
will be prépared to understand when he remembers 
that rice is the staple cereal food of the Chinese, 
of the inhabitants of the southern parts of the 
United States, and of Hindostan; not to mention 
the rice-eating predilections of Spaniards, Turks, 
Egyptians, and Italians. 

As a general rule it may be laid down, that 
where the vine flourishes most luxuriantly, wheat 
grows best. Perhaps some English farmer may 
be inclined to point to the yellow crops of his own 
wheat-fields, and ask me whether I thought grapes 
would flourish there. No; and depend upon it, 
too, our English wheat, good though it be, is not 
so good as wheat the produce of more genial 
climes. By judgment and careful agriculture we 
accomplish a great deal, but climate is beyond our 
control. The English farmer would be little satis- 
fied with his own wheat, if he could see the luxu- 
rious specimens grown in Castile, or the cooler 
parts of Andalusia. 

When, on travelling north or south, wheat’s 
favourite companion, “the vine,” finds the colds 
or damps prejudicial to its delicate susceptibilities, 
and the two part company, wheat forms an ac- 
quaintanceship with an humble neighbour of its own 
race, another cereal grain—it gets up a friendship 
for rye; the two come together, and travel in com- 






































capable of growing some one of the varieties of| 
In Siberia, the extreme corn-growing limit | 


use to man. Even the grain-bearing grasses pos- |associate of wheat in the extreme north, seems dis- 
\inclined to part company. Nevertheless, it is little- 
tables; and especially to be admired is it, that in tolerant of heat, and only manages to hold its 
jown by keeping at a goodly distance away on the 
grass no longer grows, another steps in to fill its|hills, where the night dews are heavy, and the 
|days are cold, 


Notwithstanding the great climatic endurance 
of wheat, it may be considered essentially the ce- 
real fruit par excellence of the temperate zone. In 
the hotter parts of the torrid zone it will not grow 


Lapland, to 70°: barley, oats, and buckwheat/|at all; and although in the cooler portions of the 
being the cereal grasses which bear this extreme of|same it both grows and is excellent, yet two other 
cold. It is curious that barley, which bears degrees |grains, maize and rice, are, to the inhabitants of 
of northern cold not tolerated by wheat, is also|the torrid regions, what wheatis to us. The growth 
less affected than wheat by opposite conditions of|of rice, however, is narrowed by conditions unfa- 
Throughout Morocco, barley is the|vourable to the health of many varieties of the hu- 


man race. Rice is a veritable water-plant. Mere 
heat will not content it: it requires to be flooded. 
Now, heat and moisture, simultaneously in opera- 
tion, are conditions so unfavourable to human 
health, that many regions, perfectly competent to 
the growth of rice, and which did grow it, have 
abandoned that crop, owing to the extreme ill 
effects resulting to the population in consequence 
of its culture. 

It must not be imagined that in speaking of 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, rice, maize, and 
wheat, all the cereal grains have been placed in 
my list. By no means. Were it so, tropical re- 
gions might seem ill provided for, notwithstanding 
their maize and their rice; for the latter, as we 
have seen, will only grow in marshy land, and 
maize is not the very best of bread-making mate- 
rials. The fact is, that in addition to the cereal 
grains, well known to everybody, by name at least, 
there are numerous others; the names of a few 
rather unfamiliar, whilst others, so little known are 
they, continue to be designated by their uncouth 
native appellations, or by the scarcely less uncouth 
(to popular ears) appellations of the botanist. 
Travellers in Abysinnia frequently mention the 
names of “taff” and “tocusso;” they correspond 
each to an Abysinnian cereal grain. German 
millet, too, is really a cereal grain, a sort of corn, 
and so is canary seed. 

But deficiency of wheat is not alone made up to 
the denizens of hotter climes by grain-bearing 
grasses. The teeming luxuriance of the vege- 
table world gives them other substitutes from 
different vegetable species. The jatropha manihot, 
an extremely poisonous tree, yields tapioca. Then 
there are sago, palms and yams, bread-fruit trees 
and several edible roots, all more or less adapted 
to stand in the place of bread. 

It is not a little singular, as regards the history 
of wheat, barley, and oats, three of our most im- 
portant cereal grains, that we know not whence 
they originally came. America is the native land 
of maize, and Asia of rice; but we do not know 
what part of the world is to be considered the 
native land of wheat. The opinion has been ad» 
vocated by certain botanists, that all three were 
inferior grasses originally, which, growing into im- 
portance by cultivation, and becoming improved, 
never again degenerated. Supposing this botanical 
speculation to be borne out, it will add to, rather 
than detract from, the m yelery which hangs over 









e grass peculiar to temperate climes, and which con-| pany, to the farthest limits north at which the 
i, stitute the direct food of grass-eating animals: then,| growth of wheat is possible. 

d sugar-cane, which is also grass, gigantic though it} There is a zone or belt, and a large one, too, in 
My be; and lastly, the grain-bearing grasses, which|which the queen of cereal grains is found in 





constitute so important a part of the aliment of man. 
To the latter alone we will devote our attention at 
present. 

God, in his benevolent providence, has so willed 
it that the distribution of the grasses over the world 
should be commensurately wide with their great 


as well—with rice and Indian corn, otherwh 

called maize. Persia, Northern India, Arabia, and 
Egypt are all within this belt. So are Italy, the 
extreme south of Spain, Barbary, and the Canary 
Island, 







com- 
panionship with the vine, but two other fon 


In all these regions rye, the travelling 


the origin of wheat, barley, and oats, 


The Work of the Lord.—lI know this work will 
so reduce our spirit, that we shall indeed be will- 
ing to become spectacles to the world, to angels, 
‘and to men, even a derision to those who are call- 
led by the name of the Lord, who nevertheless are 
‘eating their own bread, and wearing their own ap- 
parel, gratifying their sensual appetites in what- 
ever their souls lust after. As this is the lament- 








able state of many in our Society, I plainly see the 
. faithful in Israel are, and will be engaged to call 
louder tnan ever, and in a more conspicuous man- 
ner to bear witness to the truth, as it really is, in 
the humble and lowly Jesus. 
The Lord is working in a secret manner in the 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
|Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 69.) 
ANN BRINTON, 


hearts of some of his servants, who are ready to} Ann Bagley, a daughter of Edward Bagley, a 
question, why is it thus with me, why is it neces-|man of some note in England, was born there in 
sary that I should be so reduced, and clothed with the year 1635. Her father died about the time 
so great a degree of humility and self-denial ? it is | George Fox commenced his public labours in en- 
in order not only that we may be ensamples to the|deayouring to turn men from “ darkness to light,” 
flock, and properly prepared and qualified to take | from resting on empty forms and outside profession 
the oversight thereof, but this work of the Lord |of religion, to an earnest labour after inward soul- 
(which in the eyes of some is marvellous) is further | saving possession of the Truth. Her mother be- 
to disentangle our affections from all visibles, and came convinced of the doctrines of the gospel as 
that we may serve him without distraction; and|proclaimed by George Fox, and so in time did 
come up more fully to the help of the Lord, in his| Ann, after having, first in hope of obtaining 
great work, which he has put on the wheels; which| peace to her tossed mind, and a settlement in a 
are clogged at present, for want of skilful, able| more spiritual religion than the Episcopal, joined 
and clean hands to set them in motion.—Sophia|the Anabaptists. 

Hume. In the year 1659, she was married to William 
Brinton, of Gourney, Worcestershire, a Friend in 
good esteem, with whom for about forty years she 
lived in domestic and religious fellowship and 
peace. They had a share in the trials and perse- 
cutions of the day, the husband being fined for at- 
tending his religious meetings. On one occasion 
we find it noted that for a fine of £1, 2s., goods 


——_—_+ 


For “The Friend.” 
BUT YE ARE A HOLY PRIESTHOOD. 

“ And of Levi he said, Let thy Thummim and thy 
Urim be with thy Holy One, whom thou didst prove at 
Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at the waters 
of Meribah.”—Deut. xxxiii. 8. 


Oh! follower of Jesus, God’s own and only Son, 


Let thy Urim and thy Thummim be with thy Holy One, 


Whom thou hast proved at Massah, in fierce temptation’s 


hour, 
And by Meribah’s waters, when contest was in power. 
Yea! trust in Him whose mercy and loving-kindness 
blest, 
Whilst burst the living waters from hard rock’s flinty 
breast, 
Jesus is with his servants who their allegiance prove, 
And all who love him truly, are sharers of his love ; 


And in their spirit thirsting, when faint with inner strife, 


The very rocks he opens, and gives them springs of life. 


In Him is light, to give thee, thy duty to behold, 

In Him is trath’s perfection, all wisdom to unfold. 

He, as thou trusts his guidance, thy Urim-light will be, 

Thy Thummim’s pure perfection his love will furnish 
thee. 

His light will give thy service a bright and living ray, 

To show to dim-eyed sinners the evil of their way ; 

And his perfection glorious shall oft availing prove, 

To draw to the All-perfect, by strong soft cords of love. 

Thus warning or consoling, thou sweetly shalt make 
known, 

Thy Urim and thy Thummim are still in Him alone. 


By sacrifice accepted in holy raiment drest, 


With his Urim and his Thummim borne brightly on his 


breast, 
Of old was priest permitted God’s will at times to know, 


Which the Urim and the Thummim to him alone might 


show ; 
But in this dispensation of gospel love and light, 


The saints, a holy priesthood, should ever walk in white. 


Their office is unceasing, they have no right to lay 


The holy vestments from them, whate’er their work or 


way 


’ 
But clothed, prepared for service, in secret, watching 


still 
will. 


Their raiment the dear Saviour, by water, blood and fire 
Has cleansed from all pollution and stain of earth desire 


Fit robe for christian spirit, whilst here they must re- 


main, 


were taken from home, worth £5, 11s, 

About the close of the year 1684, they removed 
to Pennsylvania, where he soon after took up land 
in Birmingham township, Chester county.* There 
they settled with all their family, except their 
daughter Ann, who had been married in England 
to John Bennett. In the year 1692, the peace of 
the church in Pennsylvania was much disturbed by 
the backsliding of George Keith. Ann Brinton, 
|who was a true lover of the Truth, and of the 
unity which is felt by those who are established 
therein, was much tried by the unsettlement mani- 


At about the age of seventeen, she fell in with a 
people called Anabaptists. Some time afterwards 
she was baptized [by them], and was very zealous 
for that way and people, until it pleased the Lord 
to appear in a more immediate and glorious way, 
by the inshining of His glorious and divine light 
in her soul and inward parts; by which she came 
to be convinced that the real baptism was that of 
the spirit, and that outward baptism or washing, 
was but a type of the inward, the great work of 
regeneration. Then she was greatly brought down, 
and bowed before the Lord, and was made willing 
to receive the Truth, and the first publisher of it 
in those days. The Lord wrought ‘very effec. 
tually in her heart and soul, and she became very 
lowly minded and humble hearted. She loved the 
Truth greatly, and was beloved of the Lord and 
his people, and walked in society and unity with 
the people of God, about three years before she 
became my wife. This [1699] is the fortieth year 
since we were married, and she hath been a very 
faithful and loving wife unto me, and a tender 
mother to my children. Her great desire [for 
them] was, that they might fear the Lord, and 
obey the voice of his Holy Spirit; that by it they 
might be led into all truth. She was a very lov- 
ing and peaceable woman in the neighbourhood 
where we lived, and very pitiful. She did much 
for the poor, whose good word and prayers attend- 
ed her. Indeed she was much beloved by most 
people who knew her. As she had been in Eng. 
land, an innocent and blameless woman in life and 
conversation, so she remained here in these parts, 
though much attended with weakness of body. In 
her last sickness, the Spirit of life and the heavenly 
power of the Lord did very much break in upon 
her, so that she was enabled to speak well of his 
Name, and to praise and magnify him for his great 
goodness. On a fifth day of the week, being the 
day before she died, there came many Friends to 


fested in various places, and the contention which, | see her, both before and after meeting. As to the 
springing up, threatened to destroy the spiritual outward, she was very weak, but the Lord by his 
greenness of many professors of the Truth. She|unlimited power did greatly appear in her, by 
had no unity with the spirit, which, under plea of} which she was enabled to speak much in praising 
early Friends having been unsound in some of and magnifying the name of the Lord, and in 
their views, was plainly leading those who followed | making melody in her heart unto him, In much 
it back to the forms and ceremonies from which| openness and great clearness she spake to Friends 


she, as well as many others, had been set free. 
She could, with thankfulness, own that the Lord 
had redeemed them from the beggarly elements, 
and she felt no desire to return again into bondage 
thereto. 

In the year 1699, she was removed by death, 
being then sixty-four years old. Her husband, 
who survived her a few months, has left this testi- 
mony concerning her. 





“ The Testimony of William Brinton concerning 
the Lifeand Death of his dear Wife. 

“She was born in the year 1635, and died 

Their Urim and their Thaummim, to know God's holy 1699. As to the family she came of, they were 


not of mean rank as to worldly account. Her 
father’s name was Edward Bagley. He was ac- 
’}counted a very honest and loving man. He died 
‘|above fifty years ago.f Her mother became an 


honest Friend, and so continued until the day of 


And which shall be umpotted, when they shall heaven|her death. She remained a widow, after the death 


attain ; 


Where with the saints and angels with song of sweetest 


tone 
They shall forever worship before the glorious throne 


of her husband, which was about thirty years. 
“ Concerning my dear wife, she was one that did 
.|fear the Lord from her youth upwards. She 


Whilst to the praise of Jesus, the Conqueror of the|Sought after him in her young and tender years. 


grave, 
And to the great All-Father who gave his Son to save 
Glory and power and honour, in worship pure is given 
With endless Hallelujahs from all the host of heaven. 
N. 
Nore.—Urim and Thummim—light and _ perfection 
Massah—temptation. Meribah—dispute, contention. 


* William Brinton took up first 450 acres of land, 
,| Where he resided, and, in 1688, took up an additional 
400 acres, the last body of which reached from the 
present Birmingham meeting-house, westward to the 
.| Brandywine. 
{ This account was written 1699, 


that day, enccuraging them to be faithful and va- 
liant for the Truth, and to love one another. 
Then came remembrance to her mind of a little 
paper,* given forth by George Fox about forty 
years ago, cautioning Friends against strife and 
confusion, and things of that nature. She remem- 
bered that George Fox called it ‘manglement,’ and 
said, ‘I judge all this manglement, that is contrary 
to my life and power; judged it is.’ Her desire 


* The little paper alluded to, cannot positively be 
known. Ann, of course, quoted from a manuscript copy, 
not now accessible to us. The word “ manglement” and 
a very expressive word it is to represent the condition to 
which strife and contention introduces a religious com- 
munity, is not to be found in any of the published epis- 
tles of George Fox. The probability is, that for some 
cause or other the editor who prepared the epistles for 
the press in 1695, left the word out. If the epistle given 
below be as ! am inclined to consider it, the “little paper” 
alluded to, then the editor made some other slight 
change. 

“ Friends,—I do judge all that in all, which is con- 
trary to the life and power of God, even the ground and 
root of all jars and strife, which is not of God, but is out 
of the life of God. I judge its beginning and its ending, 
and judged it is by the Light. And I do judge with the 
Spirit of Truth, all foolishness, hastiness, and strife, 
which are not of God. And all Friends, wait in the 
measure of the Spirit of God, to guide you up to God, 
and keep you all in peace and unity. 

“Postscript. Heed nothing but the life and power of 
the Lord God; for all that is out of it, is and will be 
confounded. G..F.” 
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was, that Friends might live in the true unity of|of increasing their usefulness and strengthening 
the Spirit, and that in the bond of peace they|their authority, and remember that they may be 
might be bound up together as in a bundle, by the| profitable, not only to the recipients themselves, 
one uniting Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. She|but to their descendants and to others, the im- 
stretched out her hand to me, and said, ‘ My poor|portance of continuing these and similar free 
husband.’ I asked her if she was willing to die, |schools open to the coloured people, appears great. 
and leave me? She said, ‘1 am very willing to} And although not yet so fully appreciated by 
die’ She then spoke to her children to be very|them as we could desire, we believe that they have 
loving to their poor father. been in past years, and still are, a source of satis- 
“ A little before she died, we thought she would |faction and profit to many individuals, qualifying 
speak no more, but it pleased the Lord to revive|/them for business, &c., and a means to a certain 
her again, and she said, ‘I have been under an|extent, of elevating the standing of the coloured 
exercise about dark spirits. I cannot away with,|people as a community. 
or I cannot abide this separating spirit.’ She| The schools were opened in the building on 
added, ‘ Be valiant for the T'ruth.’ A little [time] | Raspberry street, on the 4th of Tenth month, 1858, 










lessons, and the exercise of composing short letters 
addressed to the teachers, lately introduced in the 
women’s school, is likely to prove of practical ad- 
vantage, and has been pursued with interest; a 
number of specimens submitted to the managers 
and others present on the closing evening, contain- 
ing expressions of their satisfaction and obligation, 
were creditable to the writers. 

The practice of reading portions of the Holy 
Scriptures to the scholars, before closing the schools 
for the evening, has been continued, and Friends’ 
tracts and the Moral Almanac have been freely 
distributed among them, and generally gladly re- 
ceived. 


after, a Friend sitting near, asked her how she 
was; she said, ‘Near my departure. My spirit is 
returning to God who gave it.’ Last of all she 
said, ‘ Lord, come quickly,’ and spake no more, as 
we could understand, and soon after departed in 
great peace with the Lord. Francis Bowster, 
Elizabeth Harlan and myself were with her when 
she departed.” 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
{Consequences of an Bnvious Spirit. 


It is often evident that efforts made to destroy 
the reputation of another, recoil upon those who 
engage in this unholy and unchristian work. We 
have heard an account given by a Friend, who 
was known and highly esteemed by many of the 
readers of “The Friend,” that when a young man he 
was called to the work of the ministry, where an- 
other Friend, belonging to the same meeting, took 
up, from feelings of envy and jealousy, a prejudice 
against him, and endeavoured to lay waste his min- 
istry and standing among his Friends. After re- 
peated attacks by this excited person, some of the 
elders called upon him and expressed their sym- 
pathy with him on account of it; but he advised 
them to extend labour to his bitter opponent for 
her sake, for he could bear all that was cast upon 
him. ‘The person who made the assaults on the 
young man, who finally became a substantial min- 


ister of the gospel, persisting in her evil course of 


defamation, gradually fell away from having been 
a highly esteemed and gifted minister, until she 
was landed in a state of abject destitution and 
beggary, and was lost to the Society. A solemn 
warning to pray for strength to keep, in humility, 
our own rank in righteousness, and be preserved 
from a jealous eye upon others, that may lead us 
to attempt their downfall, but which, if we give 
way to such temptation, may prove our own ruin. 





The Annual Report of the Board of Managers of 


the Associution of Friends, for the Free Instruc- 

tion of Adult Coloured Persons, 

In presenting their annual report to the Asso- 
tiation on the condition of the schools for coloured 
adults under their care, the board of managers 
express their belief, that fresh evidences have been 
observed during the past winter, of their usefulness 
and value to this large ¢lass of our fellow-citizens, 

Although efforts of this kind are often not at- 
tended with immediate or striking indications of 
success, and the benefits derived are only indirectly 
seen, yet in this case there seems to have been con- 
tinual evidence of the advantages conferred by 
them, and this in a degree both gratifying and en- 
Couraging to those having charge of them. When 
We consider, also, the value of the education, 
limited as it is, which these schools may impart, 


schools able to write a very fair hand. 


education, &e. 





part of the teachers; and to their patient industry, 





The schools have been regularly and frequently 
general notice having been previously given; andj visited by the managers, who also attended at the 
a principal teacher, with two assistants, engaged| opening and closing of theterm. Many interested 
for the men’s, and a principal and four assistants| Friends have also visited the schools, whose com- 
for the women’s school. They have been continued| pany has been animating to both teachers and 
as usual for five evenings in the week, until the|scholars, The attention of the pupils to the in- 
25th of Second month, 1859, and have been at-|struction given them—their manifest desire to 
tended by 111 men and 191 women. The num-|learn, continues to be an encouraging feature. 

ber in attendance has varied from 50 to 140, and| Their interest and their obligation for the op- 
has averaged in the men’s school 40 2-5ths, and| portunity here afforded them, has been frequently 
in the women’s 54; which numbers, though small-| expressed to the managers, and particularly on the 
er than those of last year, are about equal to the| closing evening, when many of the men present 
average of the last five years. The smallest at-| spoke at length of their estimate of the value of 
tendance was about the close of the year. Thejeducation; those feelings have also been shared by 
every-day occupations of the scholars are such, as|the pupils in the women’s school, as appears by the 
to occasion irregularity, also, in the time of assem-| letters before referred to, which are indicative, we 
bling. believe, of their sincere appreciation of those bene- 

The exercises have consisted mainly of spelling, | fits. 

reading and writing, arithmetic and geography.| Believing the contents of some of these might be 
In each school one teacher is employed in instruct-| interesting to the friends of the Institution, we ap- 
ing the least advanced, in class-rooms, of whom| pend the following, selected from those received on 
several, unable, on enterivg, to spell correctly,| that occasion. 

have been taught to read and write; those who 
have continued more than one winter, have made 
proportional progress, and there are many in both 








“To the Teachers and Committee who have charge 
of the Evening School: 
“ Permit me to offer these few lines, to express 
my heartfelt thanks to you for taking so much 
pains in learning me to read and write. 


“Yours, AnnA Maria Brown.” 
[ Two corrections.] 


In the ciphering classes several have improved 
rapidly; and many who a few months since could 
searcely make the figures, can now perform simple 
exercises in arithmetic; in some instances this ad- 
vancement has been made in a few weeks. The 0.2 « Philad.. Feb.. ’9 
study of geography from outline maps has claimed) _ 0 > es wg a ti 
more attention than usual, particularly in the wo- To the Teachers and Committee that has had 
men’s school, where by energetic endeavour on the charge of this Evening School: 
part of the principal teacher, it has become an in-| “ Much esteemed friends,—permit me to offer 
teresting and regular exercise. these few lines, to express my heartfelt thanks to 

Useful and interesting information has also been| you, for your kindness you have shown towards 
conveyed to them at different times, by members|others and myself, in trying to learn us to read 
of the Association and others; and having been|and write. 1 have often thought, how glad I 
illustrated by apparatus and experiments, has/would be to know how to cipher, which I have ac- 
tended to the instruction and gratification of the| quired as far as the Double Rule of Three. 
pupils. Among other subjects thus treated of,| ‘“ Now that the school is about to close, I must 
may be mentioned the characteristic properties of| bid you all farewell, hoping God will bless you 
oxygen gas, the effects of magnetism and galvanism,| with health and permit us all to meet you again 
particularly as exhibited in the magnetic telegraph, | next winter. 
the office of the lungs and other organs in the hu- “ Respectfully, your humble servant, 
man system; and the composition and manufac- “ Frora ANN WILLIAMS.” 
ture of common matches. At other times, some 


[Vo corrections. ] 
remarks were made on domestic economy, value of 


[No. 3.] “ Philad., Feb. 22, 1859. 
The progress of the pupils in each school, neces-|‘ 22 “te Teachers and those of the Commitice of 

sarily demands close and constant attention on the the School : 

“Permit me to inform you, that I am much 

is due in considerable degree, the extent and| pleased with the school, and I do hope that the 

thoroughness of the education imparted by these| Lord will reward you for your kindness. I think 


schools; and it is with satisfaction we allude to|that I have improved since I have been coming to 


the efficiency in these respects, of those employed|the Evening School ; and let me say to you, dear 
as principals and assistants during the past season.| friends, | come from the South to get an education, 
After the first two months, from the growing ne-|and after I had been here some time, I heard of 
cessity of furnishing more aid to the ciphering class| the Evening School taught by Friends, who I know 
in the men’s school, it was thought proper to en-|had done so much for our colour; and I attended 


Particularly to those who are parents, and charged | gage another, teacher for that department, which 
with the proper training of children, as a means|was accordingly done. The giving of dictation 





for nearly five weeks, and in that time have learn- 
ed to write and cipher: I could make letters when 


a 
hh 
q 
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I came to the city. One might say, that the| where it rests on a bed of compact sandstone, such|« “The arrival at the top was like a douche of light. 
Friends was learning us for the money, but I do|as form the peaks of the Carpathian Mountains./ning. It was just noon, and the white, hot, blind. 
know many persons that will not learn us for love| Below this there is no probability that it again re-|ing day poured full upon us, stinging our eyes like 
nor money: I do hope that I will improve. The|appears. The general direction is east and west,|needles, and almost taking away our breath. We 
blessing is offered to those that hold out to the|dipping rapidly at its western extremity, so that it]/were at once beset with a crowd of beggars and 
end. May the Lord bless you all; and if we/may, no doubt, be pushed much further in that|salt-venders, The latter proffered a wultitude of 
should meet here no more, I do hope that we shall|direction. Notwithstanding the immense amount|small articles—crosses, stars, images, books, cups, 
meet in heaven. already quarried—and it will be better understood | dishes, Xc., cut from the native crystal, and not 
“ No more at this time. when | state that the aggregate length of the shafts|distinguishable from glass in appearance. I pur. 
“Mamata Woop.irre.” |and galleries amounts to four hundred and twenty|chased a salt-cellar, which has the property of fur. 
[21 corrections in spelling. ] miles——it is estimated that, at the present rate of|nishing salt when it is empty.” 
removal, the known supply cannot be exhausted —__-+—— 
under 300 years. The tripartite treaty, in the 
partition of Poland, limits Austria to the produc- 
tion of the present amount—1,500,000 cwt. an-| It is pleasant to recur to the countenances and 
nually—of which she is bound to furnish 300,000| general appearance of beloved Friends whose prin. 
ewt. to Prussia, and 800,000 to Russia, leaving|ciples and grave deportment exemplified the true 
400,000 ewt. for herself. ‘Chis sum yields Austria}Quaker character, and ministered encouragement 
a net revenue from the mines, of two millions of|to follow on in the path in which the Truth led our 
florins ($1,000,000) annually. predecessors before a vain world. Our friend, 
“Tt is not known how this wonderful deposit—| Daniel Wheeler, when in this land, was simple and 
more precious than gold itself—was originally dis-|plain in his gospel ministry, and gave proof of his 
covered. We know that it was worked in the|understanding and firm attachment to the doctrines 
twelfth century, and perhaps much earlier. The|of the Society. ‘The spiritual nature of the gospel 
popular faith has invented several miracles to ac-|dispensation, the regeneration of the soul, as well 
count for it, giving the merit to favourite saints.|as the efficacy of the sufferings and death of the 
One which is gravely published in ‘The History| Redeemer dwelt near fo his heart, and led him to 
of Cracow,’ states that a Polish king, who wooed |hold forth the all-important work of daily knowing 
a Princess Elizabeth of Hungary in the tenth cen-|this change of heart and growth in grace. While 
tury, asked what she would choose as a bridal gift}some were giving an outward application to pas- 
from him. To which she replied: Something that|sages of Scripture, he would bring them forward 
would most benefit his people. The marriage cere-|as descriptive of the experience which the christian 
mony was performed in a chapel in one of the salt-|must pass through in the work of salvation. In 
mines of ‘I'ransylvania. Soon after being trans-|being brought out of darkness and sin into the 
ferred to Cracow, Elizabeth went out to Wieliczka,|marvellous light of the Lord, he was made ac- 
surveyed the ground, and after choosing a spot,|quainted with the power of the Holy Spirit, as the 
commanded the people to dig. In the course of|great means appointed of God to begin and perfect 
a few days they found a salt crystal, which the|the blessed work. 
queen caused to be set in her wedding-ring, and} His biographer says of him: “On being ques- 
wore until the day of her death. She must have|tioned as to the means made use of in the Divine 
been a wonderful geologist, for those days. ‘The|hand for effecting a ‘ new birth unto righteousness’ 
bed actually follows the Carpathians, appearing at/in his heart, he could not remember anything out- 
intervals insmall deposits, into Transylvania, where} ward having been employed, unless he might ex- 
there are extensive mines. It is believed, also,|cept a storm at sea, during which he was deeply 
that it stretches northward into Russian Poland. | affected, and when, under a feeling of his own lost 
Some years ago the Bank of Warsaw expended |condition, he was mercifully enabled to see the 
large sums in boring for salt near the Austrian|remedy, and the entire spirituality of the gospel 
frontier. ‘There was much excitement and specu-|dispensation. He was then convinced of the religious 
lation for a time; but, although the mineral was|principles held by Friends, and that they were no 
found, the cost of quarrying was too great, and|other than pure christianity. No human means were 
the enterprise was dropped. made use of to effect this change ; it was altogether 
“On our return we visited Francis Joseph’s hall,|the immediate work of the Holy Spirit upon his 
a large salt ball-room, with well executed statues|heart. He quitted the army, and after returning 
of Vulcan and Neptune. Six large chandeliers,|to England, he became an inmate of the family of 
questions, stated that their sanitary condition was| apparently of cut glass, but really of salt, illumi-|his eldest sister, who had joined Friends. Here his 
quite equal to that of field labourers. Scurvy|nate it on festive occasions, and hundreds of dan-|mind was afresh impressed with the importance of 
does not occur among them, and the equality of|cers perspire themselves into a pretty pickle. When} faithful obedience to the visitations and requisitions 
the temperature of the mines—which stands at|we had reached the upper galleries, we decided to|of the Holy Spirit, and he was led to espouse those 
54° of Fahrenheit all the year round—has a fa-| ascend to daylight by means of the windlass. The}views, of which in after years he became an un- 
vourable effect upon such as are predisposed to| Prussian party went first, and the ladies were not|flinching advocate. The little meeting which he 
diseases of the lungs. He was not aware of any|a little alarmed at finding themselves seated in|attended in the early part of his religious life, was 
peculiar form of disease induced by the substance] rope slings, only supported by a band under the|usually held in silence; and he has been often 
in which they work, notwithstanding when the air|jarms. All five swung together in a heap; the| known to refer to some of those solemn seasons a8 
is humid, salt-erystals form upon the wood work.| ladies screamed, and would have loosened them-|times of peculiar instruction to his mind, in which 
The wood, I may here remark, never rots, and|selves, but that moment the windlass began to|the power of the Lord was sensibly felt, and his 
where untouched, retains its quality for centuries.|move, and up they went, dangling, towards the|‘lruth revealed. 
The officer explicitly denied the story of men hay-|little star of daylight, two hundred feet above.| “Being made a partaker of the great privilege 
ing been born in these mines, and having gone| Under them hung one of the boys, to steady the|enjoyed by those who are of the flock of Christ, in 
through life without ever mounting to the upper| whirling mass, and the little seamp amused him-|being enabled to distinguish between the voice of the 
world. So there goes another interesting fiction of|self by swinging his lamp, cracking his heels toge-| good Shepherd and that of the stranger, he was 
our youth. ther, and rattling his stick along the sides of the| earnestly desirous that obedience should keep pace 
“It requires a stretch of imagination to conceive|shaft. When our turn came, I found in spite of|with knowledge. He waited patiently upon the 
the extent of this salt bed. As far as explored,| myself, that such pastime was not calculated to| Lord for instruction in his various steppings; and 
its length is two and a half English miles, its|steady my nerves. The sound of the stick was|being brought into a state of deep humility and 
breadth a little over half a mile, and its solid depth| very much like that of snapping ropes, and my|prostration of spirit, he was made sensible that the 
690 feet. It commences about 200 feet below the|brain swam a Ifttle at finding my feet dangling|on/y path in which he could walk with safety, was 
surface, and is then uninterrupted to the bottom,|over what seemed a bottomless abyss of darkness. |¢hat of self-denial, Much mental conflict was at 











































































































In reviewing the results of the past session, the 
managers are encouraged in the belief, that this 
useful work is a means of accomplishing a part of 
what may be our duty towards this neglected 
class; a field which presents a large opportunity 
of exercising a christian benevolence, which would 
lead us to endeavour to alleviate their condition, 
and advance their happiness. 

Geo. J. Scatrercoon, Clerk. 

Philad., Third mo. 3d, 1859. 


oe The Friend.” 
An example for our young Friends. 


By the Treasurer’s Report for the past year, it 
appears he has received 
From subscribers and donors, (including a dona- 
tion from “The Pennsylvania Abolition Society’s 
Educational Fund,’’) entrance fees from scholars, 
interest, &c., ; ; ; ‘ . $779 24 
Balance in his hands at lastsettlement, 23 10 





$802 34 
He has paid salaries to teachers, rent of 
rooms, books, stationery, gas, and in- 
cidental expenses, ° ; . $714 58 


Leaving in his hands at this time, . $87 76 
Philad., Fourth mo. Ist, 1859. 


Donations and subscriptions for the support of 
the schools, may be left with Jobn C, Allen, Trea- 
surer, No. 335 South Fifth street. 

illinltilplpeceain 
For “The Friend.” 
The Salt Mines of Wieliczka 
(Concluded from page 71.) 

“The number of workmen employed in the mines 
is 1500, all of whom belong to the “upper crust,” 
that is,—they live on the outside of the world. 
They are divided into gangs, and relieve each other 
every six hours. Each gang quarries out, on an 
average, a little more than 1000 cwt. of salt in that 
space of time, making the annual yield 1,500,000 
ewt. The men we saw were fine, muscular, healthy- 
looking fellows, and the officer, in answer to my 
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this season his portion, but peace was only to be| bring us to God, and purify unto himself a peculiar| Will were complied with, oh, how would we grow. 
obtained by an entire surrender of the will; andj people, zealous of good works, and finally present | The Lord whom we could acknowledge to be our 
in conformity with what he believed to be required) us faultless before the throne of his glory with ex-| all in all—would be praised—and we would, whilst 
of him, he adopted the plain dress, He once re-|eeeding joy. Oh, the preciousness of the religion offering to Him willing sacrifices, be ready to tes- 
counted to a fricnd, in lively terms, the trial it was|of the Lord Jesus, the uprightness and dignity it| tity that His service is perfect freedom. : 
to him to put on a different hat to that which he} clothes the regenerated soul with, and the undefiled} In a letter to a relative, M. C. writes, Third 
bad been accustomed to wear,—it was hard for him| peace that flows from the Prince of life and love, mo. 4th, 1836:— tis ‘ieee 

to appear openly as a fool before men; he thought] into the heart where he has taken up his spiritual “Tf I know anything of true peace, it is in sim- 
if his natural life might have been accepted as aj abode, and goes on establishing his heavenly king-| ple, child-like obedience to the still small voice of 
substitute, he would gladly have laid it down,—but| dom in it. He died for sin, that we through self-|the Good Shepherd, who instructs the lambs and 
this wos not the thing required. He diligently|denial and the daily cross, should die ¢o sin, and|sheep of his fold; and a stranger’s voice they will 
examined his heart, and believed Ae clearly saw his| by the baptism and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, not know nor follow. 

Master's will in the requisition; and that it was|become members of his body, the true Church,| “ This gracious, enduring mercy was the guide 
a discipline designed to bring him into a state of| glorify God in our bodies and in our spirits which} of my youth, turning my steps into the narrow way ; 
child-like obedience and dependence. In great} are his, and exercise the gifts he dispenses to gather) and it is the stay and the staff of my old age; and 
distress he cried unto the Lord for help, and a pas-|souls to him, and to build up and spread his king-| never did I more fully appreciate what I believe 
sige of Scripture was powerfully applied to his|dom in the world. These are his army that he) to be the genuine principles of the Society to which 
wind, ‘ Whosoever shall confess me before men,|leads on conquering and to conquer, fighting all)I am conscientiously united, than at this day. 
him will I confess also before my Father which is} their battles for them, and giving them the victory| Sacrifices not a few have been called for, but not 
in heaven; but whosoever shall deny me before|over the world, the flesh, and the devil, in their one which is not doubly repaid by sweet peace. 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which| most enticing and delusive forms. Ob, he is a/Not one painful accusation is permitted to trouble 
is in heaven.’ His resolution was immediately| mighty and invincible Captain, full of all power and| me; thankfulness and cheerfulness clothing my 
taken; he put on the hat, and with his mind| wisdom, out of whose mouth goeth a sharp sword | spirit.” 












stayed upon the Lord, set out to join his friends at 


meeting. His difficulties vanished; sweet peace 
was his covering ; and he was enabled experiment- 
ally to know the fulfilment of that declaration, 
‘greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the 
world,’” 

We believe there is no record of any instance 
of a member of another religious denomination, who 
became convinced of the Truth as held by Friends, 
and that it was his duty to join our Society in the 
support of its faith, but who was also bound to ap- 
pear in garb, language, and manners as a true 
Friend. Among consistent members the reverse 
would satisfy them, that he was not fully convineed 
of our religious principles, and was not prepared to 
be owned by receiving him into membership. The 
unsettlement created by the action of London 
Yearly Meeting on this subject, has its effect upon 
many young people in this land, in their opening 
the way to forsake the old paths. Children and 
young persons are quick to lay hold of the conclu- 
sions of such a body, in support of their desire for 
fashionable dress, and to plead the opinions adyo- 
cated there, as authority against their parents, and 
against their own Yearly Meeting supporting the 
ancient testimony. It also gives Friends much 
concern and difficulty, who have charge of our se- 
leet schools, in seeing the increase of gay clothing 
in some of them, by which the trials of children are 
augmented, whose parents cannot conscientiously 
allow them to follow the fashions. And were com- 
mittees to join this libertine spirit, our schools 
would soon lose all appearance of being the schools 
of Friends. However they may be pointed at by 
the finger of scorn, as being behind the times, we 
hope that consistent Friends in all the Yearly Meet- 
ings will be strengthened by Him who hath called 
us to glory and to virtue, to maintain the original 
Position of the Society in this and in all other re- 
spects, not being ashamed of the foolishness of the 
cross, according to His will who wore the seamless 
garment, kept to the plain language, and used no 
flattering titles or complimentary manners to men. 

And for the beloved children, whose everlasting 
Welfare we prize before all worldly honours, we 
desire that they may mind the illumination of the 
light of Christ, which gives them to see the empti- 
hess of outside show and grandeur, and the neces- 
sity of obeying its requirings, and of engaging in 
the work of their salvation. ‘This must be of un- 
speakable moment, as Christ left the glory which 
he had with the Father before the world was, and 
became poor that we might be made rich, suffered 
for our sing, the just for the unjust, that he might 







































to wound his enemies. He never forsakes his faithful 
soldiers by day or by night, but learns them to en- 
dure hardness patiently, and knows how to exer- 
cise and prepare them for his cause and service. 
Be ye faithful then unto death, beloved young 
Friends, and the Lord will make you valiant in his 
warfare, and in the end give you a crown of life 
that never will fade away. Fathers and mothers 
who have gone before, followed Him in the straight) 
and narrow way, and are now partakers of the 
“exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” and ascrib- 
ing thanksgiving and praise to Him that washed 
them from tbeir sins in his blood. 


——__>o —___ 


Again she writes——“I have been very tenderly 
eared for; indeed the friends of my youth have 
been more than replaced; wonderful favours and 
mercies have been added to my lengthened days. 
| Time would fail and language be insufficient, to 
set forth the mercy that keeps my mind calm, lowly, 
dependent as a child, disposed to learn at the feet 
of a crucified Lord. My heart compassionates 
those who have left the guide of their youth, or 
who have not yet obeyed the witness for God in 
themselves, the spirit that leadeth out of error 
into the plain path of duty. O! my precious 
Friend, if we were faithful to the dictates of this 
spirit, how many snares and entanglements we 
should escape ; and how would the bitters, mingled 
by a sovereign hand, be sweetened !” 

Although many and severe trials had attended 
her early days, she was preserved through them 
all, and in the decline of a long life often testified 
to the kindness and mercy of her heavenly Father. 
She remarked, but a few hours before her death, 
“ How beautiful to go to a mansion ready pre- 





For “ The Friend.” 
Mary Capper to WS 

“ A bountiful Creator continues to allure us to| 
love, obey and praise Him. Had I the pen of a 
ready writer, had I the gift of an evangelist, my 
theme should be, Praise the Lord! Let every- 
thing that hath breath praise Him! The way to 
praise that Almighty Power, who has formed his 
rational creation for immortality and glory, is obe-| pared for us, and if such be my happy experience, 
dience. He has not left us without an internal) it will indeed be all of mercy, unmerited mercy.” 
witness, to manifest our errors and our sins, and! She died at Birmingham, Eng., on the 23d of 
to point and to lead into safe paths, I assuredly|the Fifth month, 1845, in the ninety-first year 
believe that there was a consciousness of good and| of her age; a minister about fifty-five years. 
evil, even before the Gospel dispensation, which 
is the fulfilment of prophecy in a Saviour incar- 
nate. Glad tidings indeed! Glory to God in the 
highest! peace on earth; good will to men! rati- 
fied by a new covenant, written in the heart, and 
confirmed by scripture testimony, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save us from our sins,—to 
redeem us from all iniquity. What can be more 
convincing? our restless wanderings arise from the 
neglect of watching unto prayer, and daily bear- 
ing the subduing cross.” 

This dear aged Friend and faithful disciple, now 
in the 82d year of her age—could after a life o 
humble and consistent walking, abundantly testify 
that it was good to serve the Lord. Obedience 
appears to have been to her as a watchword; and|« 
how truly (though humbly,) may we believe that,) We would call the attention of our readers to the 
He who is gracious “unto all those who call| report of the Association for the free instruction of 
upon him,” doth for the sake of His dear Son| Adult Coloured People, exhibiting, as we think it 
abundantly reward such as strive in his strength| does, the valuable character of the effects produced 
to please and serve Him. Whilst perusing the| by the unostentatious labours bestowed by the asso- 
testimonies of this dear Friend to the goodness|ciation. There is a class among our coloured citi- 
and mercy of her Heavenly Father, who had pre-|zens which has secured for itself the means for 
served and protected her through heights and| obtaining a good degree of education, and a large 
through depths, desires arose that there might be|portion of that class has availed itself of those 
more and more of her unquestioning obedience in| means, thus greatly improving the tone of society 
this our day. As each requisition of the Divine|among themselves. The effect of this is being felt 





Manufacture of Lime.—The lime manufactory 
in Glen’s Falls, New York, is a curiosity. It bas 
in operation fifteen German patent kilns, which 
turn out 160,000 barrels of lime per year. Dur- 
ing the last eighty days of canal navigation in 
1858, they manufactured and sent to market 1000 
barrels of lime per day. The consumption of wood 
reaches 13,000 cords annually. 
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among those of their own colour who are more 
humbly situated, as to their employments and their 
means of living, but who manifest a strong and 
growing desire to avail themselves of whatever 
opportunities may present, for improving in literary 
education. Many of these are applicants for ad- 
mission into the schools conducted by this associa- 
tion, and their attention to their studies, and the 
advances made by them in learning, are highly 
commendable and gratifying. Should the young 
Friends who are giving a portion of their time and 
energy to conducting these schools, receive the pe- 
cuniary aid and encouragement which their enter- 
prise deserves, we have no doubt that, in the course 
of a few years, their efforts will effect a marked 
change in the character of that portion of our 
coloured citizens who resort to their seminaries. 
We know of no better means for extending aid to 
this despised class of our brethren and sisters, 
than the efficient support of this and similar insti- 
tutions, operating by developing and improving 
their intellectual faculties, and imbuing them with 
correct principles of religion and morality. We 
commend the association to the fostering care of 
Friends generally. 


We have received from G. W. Taylor a sample 
of Imphie syrup, an article prepared from the Im- 
= plant of Africa, intended, we understand, to 

e used as a substitute for molasses. It appears 
to be rich in saccharine matter, and is of pleasant 
flavour, tasting much like the molasses from the 
Chinese sugar-cane. Whether the sugar can be 
granulated, or the plant cultivated in this country, 
we have not been informed, but the syrup, we are 
informed, is manufactured in this city, so that, 
whether the plant is grown here or imported, if the 
syrup can be sold at a moderate price, it will be a 
valuable addition to our articles of diet. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from England to Tenth mo. 26th. 

There had been heavy frosts and considerable snow 
in England. The strike among the London builders 
continued, telling seriously against the men who re- 
mained idle. Recent returns show an excessive morta- 
lity among the families of the unemployed operatives, 
and there was reason to fear many would perish from 
want and disease. The workmen intended to appeal to 
the public for aid in supporting their families. Parlia- 
ment had been prorogued to the 15th of Twelfth month. 
Robert Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, had de- 
ceased, and was interred at Westminster Abbey on the 
2ist ult. Sir J. Dean Paul and Strahan, the fraudulent 
London bankers, have been released by a pardon, after 
four years’ penal servitude. The first battalion of the 
military train for China was under orders to depart by 
the overland route. 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm, with an ad- 
vancing tendency. The Manchester advices were fa- 
vourable. The market for breadstuffs was steady, with 
a small advance in wheat. Consols, 95} a 95{. 

The Treaty of Peace—The principal points of the 
treaty signed by the plenipotentiaries at Zurich, but not 
yet ratified by the two governments are said to be as 
follows: Austria gives up Lombardy, except Mantua 
and Peschiera, and as far as the frontier line, fixed by 
special commission, to France, who transfers it to Sar- 
dinia. Sardinia is to pay Austria 40,000,000 florins, 
and be responsible for three-fifths of the debt of Lom- 
bardy and Venice, making the debt in all transferred to 
Sardinia, 250,000,000 francs. The two contracting pow- 
ers will unite their efforts in order that reforms in the 
administration should be carried out by the Pope. The 
rights of the Dukes of Tuscany, Modena and Parma are 
expressly reserved to the two Emperors, who will assist 
with all their power in the formation of a confederation 
of all the States of Italy. Venetia, under Austrian rule, 
is to form part of the confederation. Ratifications will 
be exchanged at Zurich within fifteen days. The treaty 
is merely an amplification of the Villa-franca agree- 
ment. 

‘rance—The Paris Consiitutionel, in an article by 


the senior editor, replying to the assertions of the Eng- 
lish Press, that the policy of the Emperor had left a state 
of political incertitude in Europe, states what the aim of 
the Emperor was in the beginning, compares it with the 
advantages gained, and accuses the English journals of 
inconsistency. Several of the Provincial journals have 
published simultaneously violent articles against Eng- 
land, which are known to have been supplied by a go- 
vernment official. In these, England is warned that an 
hour of trial approaches which may put an end to her 
greatness forever.—The accounts from the French ma- 
nufacturing districts were generally unfavourable.— 
Inundations had recently occurred in the south of France, 
and caused much damage to life and property. 

Spain.—At Madrid, on the 22d, the government an- 
nounced to the Cortes, that war with Morocco was about 
to begin, which was received with great enthusiasm. 
Accounts from different parts of Spain continue to speak 
of great preparations for war, and troops were collecting 
at various points destined for Africa. The London Ship- 
ping Gazette says, however, there is reason to believe 
there will be no war, the Moors being willing to make 
the concessions demanded by Spain. The London Times 
is of the opinion, that any danger to Europe or the Bri- 
tish possession of Gibraltar, from the Spanish enterprise 
against Morocco, is absurd, but an attack by France on 
the independence of Morocco, and an attempt to annex 
it to Algeria, would justify the strongest remonstrances. 

Jtaly.—Considerable excitement prevailed throughout 
Sardinia on account of the conditions of the Zurich 
treaty. The King of Sardinia, in receiving a deputation 
from the municipality of Genoa, reiterated bis intention 
to defend the cause of Italian independence to the utmost 
of his power. He expressed the hope that the wishes of 
Italy would be granted. 

Ausiria.—It was expected that the Emperor of Austria 
would meet the Emperor of Russia at Breslau on the 
23d ult. 

Sweden.—The King of Sweden was about to propose 
to the Legislature the abolition of the severe punish- 
ments inflicted upon those who leave the established 
church, 

Marine Disasfer—The ship Royal Charter, from Aus- 
tralia, was wrecked on the 26th ult., in Maffa Red Bay, 
near Bangor. Of upwards of four hundred persons who 
were on board, only ten are said to be saved. The 
Royal Charter bad about half a million sterling in gold 
on board. The bay in which the catastrophe occurred 
is six or seven miles to the north-west of Beaumaris, ou 
a wild portion of the British coast. 

Usiteo Strates.—Marine Losses.—During the Tenth 
month, 28 ships, 21 barks, 15 brigs, 29 schooners, and 
7 steamers were reported as lost or damaged at sea. The 
loss of cargoes is stated at $2,059,600; of vessels and 
freight, $1,791,700—total, $3,851,300. 

Chicago to New Orleans by Water.—A few days since, 
a schooner cleared from Chicago for New Orleans, via 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, with a cargo of fish and 
fruit trees. This is the second vessel, which has ever 
cleared from Chicago for New Orleans, but now that the 
route has been opened, will probably be followed by 
others. 

California Gold.—A lump of gold weighing 2251 oz., 
and worth $44,500, was shipped last week from New 
York to Europe. 

California.—By the overland mail, San Francisco ad- 
vices to Tenth mo. 14th have been received. The water 
courses throughout the State were at their lowest stages, 
and the miners holding claims on the beds of streams, 
were consequently enabled to work to great advantage. 
Oregon dates to Tenth month 8tb, are furnished. Five 
hundred and fifty emigrant wagons had arrived at the 
Cascades. British Columbia dates are to the 10th ult. 
Everything was quiet at San Juan. The shipments of 
gold from Victoria, during the Ninth month, amounted 
to $110,000. The miners at Frazer river were doing 
well. 

Kansas.—The official vote at the recent election on 
the question of adopting the State Constitution, was as 
follows :—For the Constitution, 10,419; against, 5530. 

The Plains—Several of the Santa Fe mails due at 
Independence, have failed to arrive, giving rise to the 
apprehension that they have been cut off by hostile In- 
dians. Nineteen Pike’s Peak emigrants have been mur- 
dered on the Plains by Indians, since one of their chiefs 
was killed at Council Grove about two months ago. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 361. The total num- 
ber of deaths for the quarter ending Tenth mo 3ist, was 
6606, which is a decrease of 563, compared with the 
corresponding three months in 1858. The number of 
registered voters in the city is over 103,000. The money 
market is easy. Loans on call, 5 a 54 percent., prime 3a 
6 months’ paper, 54 a 7 per cent. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 198. Of consump. 
tion, 40; inflammation of the lungs, 16; of want and 
neglect, 3. 

Baltimore.—The election in this city last week was at. 
tended with disgraceful violence and outrage, the polls 
being given up to the control of lawless ruffianism, which 
set any fair expression of the will of the people at defiance, 
Several lives were sacrificed in the tumult. 

New Orleans.—On the evening of the 3d inst., sixty 
dwellings were destroyed by fire. Estimated logs, 
$250,000. 

U.S. Treasury.—On the 4th inst., the balance in the 
Treasury, subject to draft, was $4,865,000. The receipts 
for the previous week were $1,309,000, the payments 
$1,071,000. 

A Heavy Crop.—The Dayton (Ind.) Empire of Tenth 
mo. 13th says, that the Indiana State Agricultural Society 
has awarded the prize for the best crop of corn toa 
farmer, of Dearborn county, who produced proof that 
ten acres averaged 175 bushels peracre. Very remark. 
able if true. 

A Good Road.—The Georgia State railroad has paid 


|into the State Treasury for the year ending in the Ninth 


month, the net sum of $402,000 over and above ex- 
penses. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from W. A. Robinson, R. L., $2, vol. 32; 
from John King, F. Armistead and N. D. Tripp, N. Y,, 
$2 each, vol. 33; from G. F. Read, agt., Mass., for R. 
Churchill, N. S., $2, vol. 33; from Jesse Hall, agt., 0., 
for Israel Wilson, $2, vol. 32, for John M. Smith and 
Jos. Walton, $2 each, vol. 33; from W. C. Taber, Mass., 
$2, vol. 32; from Thomas Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 33; from 
P. P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 33; from Hannah Roberts, 
Pa., $2, vol. 33. 


WANTED. 
An additional Assistant Teacher in the Boys’ Rasp- 
berry Street Coloured School. Apply to 
Tuos. Hutcuinson, No. 214 S. Seventh street, or 
Joun C. ALueN, No. 335 S. Fifth street. 


The British Friend, « monthly journal, devoted to the 
interests of the Soviety of Friends, Peace, Temperance, 
Anti-slavery, &c.,is published by William and Robert 
Smeal, at Glasgow, Scotland. Terms, Two dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. 

Address, J. S. Lippixcort, 
Haddonfield, N. Jersey, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 

Application may be made to 
Ernenezer Wortn, Marshallton P. 0., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jort Evans, Oukdale Il. O., Delaware Co. 

Ninth mo, 23d, 1859. 


WANTED. 

Owing to the resignation of the Principal Teacher in 
the Adelphi School for Coloured Girls, to take effect on 
the 3lst of Twelfth month, 1859, a suitable person is 
wanted to take her place after that time. 

Application may be made to 

IsraEL H. Jonnson, 334 Crown street, 
Cates Woop, 524 8. Second street, 
Mark Baperston, 320 N. Sixth steeet. 


a 


Diep, on the 8th of Tenth month, 1859, Lyp1a Ay 
daughter of Israel and Rebecca Heald, in the fifteenth 
year of her age; a member of Middleton Monthly 


Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio. This dear youth, 
in very early life, took an interest in attending religious 
meetings, and was willing to dress in plain clothing. Dur- 
ing her illness, she gave her parents the assurance that 
she was often engaged in mental prayer, and that she 
felt the Lord’s goodness to support her. When neat 
her close, being inquired of respecting her future pro- 
spects, she said, all was peace, and that she was going 
to the Lord; her last moments being spent in prayer. 
Her relatives and friends are comforted in the belief, 
that through adorable mercy she was admitted into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

worrromccccmrmcccht OIE 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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